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Soapbox 
...LOrraine Phelan 


| 'm sure a number of our members have records in moths, Valda?) and | am publishing the reptile 
their notebooks that should be in print. And | want reports. 
to print them. So let's get together. 

This is very impressive, on a national scale, but we 
Trevor Pescott has reminded me of the work done can do a lot more. What about the fish, molluscs, 
by Alan Reid and the Gould League in publishing crustaceans, insects, fungi and the weather? 
seasonal calendars of what was happening in the 
natural world. With climate change it's important to Iam happy to accept any observations that are sent 
keep note of the changes that are happening in our (with details of date, location, numbers seen, 
own 'patch' of the world, as well as the presence comment, observers present), so get busy with 
and behaviour of fauna and fauna. Joe Hubbard's those notebooks. If you are not already doing so, 
column was an extremely important record of what start recording what you are seeing in the natural 
he had seen, the bird watchers are compiling world and send them in. Nothing is insignificant. If 
annual reports of what they see, Trevor Pescott is anyone wants to take on the organising of a 
collating the growing number of mammal records particular group of records I'd be very happy to 
that are being submitted, Valda Dedman is hear from you, because an important part of the 
collecting and publishing observations of publishing of the list is the introductory comment. 
butterflies (maybe that could be extended to include 


Tonight... 


...Dave King will show photographs he has taken through a microscope, and there will 
be a slideshow of photographs taken at the January Baw Baw Campout. 


At the May meeting... 


...Dr Tim Billington will be talk will be about 'Genetic modification of plants’. 





2008/09 GFNC MEMBERSHIP RENEWALS NOW DUE 


Members are reminded that subscriptions for the 2008/09 Club year are due on 1st April. 


The club’s subscription rates remain the same as last year, and are listed on the green-coloured 
Renewal Notice that was enclosed with the March issue of the Geelong Naturalist, and another 
copy is enclosed with this issue (please ignore it if you have already paid). 


Please forward your payment to Hon. Treasurer, GFNC, PO Box 1047 Geelong 3220 
(cheques made payable to Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc.). 


Note that on the back of the form there is provision for you to make suggestions 
for speakers and club activities. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be emailed to the GFNC email address or 
phoned to Barry Lingham (5255 4291) so that they can be incorporated onto the site frequently. 


GFNC Web page: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ 
e-mail address: gfnc@vicnet.net.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive | | The photo on the front cover, by David Rantall, is of a female Garden Orb 
early at general meetings. Weaver spider. See full article on p. 3. 


The room will be open at 7.15 pm to The photo on the back cover, by Rosalind Smallwood, is of Diana Primrose 
allow members to chat to other on Duck Island. 
members and visitors. 





Excursion to Duck Island 
Sunday 17 February 2008 


uck Island lies at the main entrance to Swan Bay, mid-way 

between Swan Island and Edwards Point. It is currently 
uninhabited and it listed as a Wildlife Reserve. The island is 
approximately 800 metres long and 350 metres wide. The 
highest point is about 5 metres above high tide level. At low tide, 
it is joined to Swan Island via the mudflats. The island, like Swan 
Island, is formed mainly sand and silt that have been deposited 
from material transported through the heads of Port Phillip Bay. 
In the central parts of the island, a concretion of sand and shelly 
material forms ridges that are more resistant to erosion. 


In the 1860s, Queenscliff hotelier George Admans sent an older 
local resident named 'Bob' to grow vegetables at the island. Bob 
was crowned King of the island in a ceremony attended by most 
of the Queenscliff population, and although his throne was 

constructed from sods and his crown was made of cardboard he 


reigned from a small comfortable hut. The venture did not last for 


very long. Although the island is mainly sand, a covering of 
guano from centuries of roosting birds would have helped to 


fertilise the area. Fresh water could be obtained by digging in the 


sand to tap the water trapped under the island. 


In 1882, a licence was granted to remove guano for one year. A 
further licence was granted in 1897 and in 1903, a licence was 
granted to cover the whole island. The guano gathers erected 
buildings and a small jetty at the northeast corner of the island. 
The guano was exhausted by 1907. In 1980, the island was 
reserved for the Management of Wildlife. 


The vegetation of outer rim the island consists of samphire 
composed mainly of Shrubby Glasswort, Austral Sea Blite and 
Coast Saltbush. Further inland, at higher elevations, tussock 
grasses and sedges dominate with shrubs such as Coast 
Bearded Heath and Wirilda. In 2005, lightning started a fire that 
burned extensive sections of the island. 


The island is surrounded by extensive mud flats that form rich 
feeding grounds for a variety of migratory waders and waterfowl. 
Our expedition reached the island by walking from St Leonards 
to Edwards Point and then being transported by speed boat 
across the channel. Thanks to Jim and Angela Kirk for assisting 
with the 'water taxi’. On the island, we ventured towards the 
centre, noting vegetation and birdlife. Kangaroo droppings were 
seen, evidence of the Eastern Grey Kangaroos that move freely 
from Swan Island and then swim across the channel to get to 
Edward Point. 


Viewing through telescopes, many thousands of waders could be 


seen through the heat haze. After lunch, we attempted to move 


onto the mud flats to gain better views of the birds, but deep mud 


halted our progress, SO we moved around the eastern edge of 
the island to get closer. Unfortunately we were unable to get 
close enough to identify some of the smaller waders. After 
crossing back to Edwards point, we progressed back along the 
beach facing Port Phillip Bay. Many interesting shells and other 
marine life were seen. The dropping tide exposed sand with 
many tubes up to 12 cm long, closed at one end and embedded 
in the sand at the other. Their purpose and origin was a mystery. 


The GFNC last visited Duck Island in February 1995. The tables 
on p.2 list birds seen on each trip, allowing some comparison of 
species seen. 


Comparing the two lists from excursions 13 years apart shows 
that most species were in similar numbers. Little Tern and 
Ruddy Turnstone were not noted in 2008. The 1995 excursion 





...Barry Lingham 


was by boat via Swan Bay Jetty and species within Swan Bay 
were observed more closely. The 2008 Excursion was via 
Edwards Point and boat across the channel to Duck Island. We 
observed large numbers of birds on the mudflats to the east and 
south of Duck Island, but heat haze prevented accurate 
identification of the distant smaller waders. 
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Swan Bay from Duck Island 
Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 





Jan Venters, returning from Duck Island. 


Photo: Rosalind Smallwood 
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Note: People from Birds Australia counting waders roosting at 
Edwards Point on 17/2/08 as part of the February Wader Count 
noted: Grey-tailed Tattler (1); Double-banded Plover (1); Pied 
Oystercatcher: (3); Ruddy Turnstone (4); Sooty Oystercatcher 


GFNC Excursion 17/2/08 


Brown Thornbil 


Red Waittlebird 


New Holland Honeyeater 
White-fronted Chat 


Rufous Whistler 
Grey Fantail 


Australian Magpie 


are sl 
Common Starling* ri 


or the plantos, the highlight of the 

Duck Island excursion was Bill 
Honey's discovery of a Lotus australis 
plant in full flower. This showy perennial 
with its bright pink pea flowers grows in 
the Point Lonsdale sand dunes but is not 
often seen. Graeme Stockton from West 
Coast Indigenous Nursery says of 
the L. australis: 'From my observations | 
would imagine that 'endangered' is a 
pretty accurate assessment of its status 
locally." The Queenscliff Community 
Nursery has just started propagating it 


Plant list 

Acaena novae-zelandiae 
Austrodanthonia sp. 
Austrostipa stipoides 
Atriplex cinerea 

Atriplex paludosa 


Clematis microphylla 
Dichondra repens 
Distichlis distichophylla 
Frankenia pauciflora 
Isolepis nodosa 
Lepidosperma gladiatum 
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Duck Island area & 
Swan Bay 


Bidgee-widgee 
Wallaby Grass 
Prickly Spear-grass 
Coastal Saltbush 
Marsh Saltbush 
Small-leaved Clematis 
Kidney-weed 
Australian Salt-grass 
Southern Sea-heath 
Knobby Club-rush 
Coastal Sword-sedge 


Greenshank (40). 


GFNC Excursion 
20/2/1995 


Edwards 
Point 


(1); Red-necked Stint (2500); Fairy Tern (54); Sharp-tailed 
Sandpiper (1100); Curlew Sandpiper (100); Common 


Source: Birdline Victoria website. 


Duck Island — 
area and 
mudflats to SE 


Little Pied Cormorant 
Little Black Cormorant 


Australasian Pelican 


Black Swan 


White-faced Heron 


Little Egret 


Royal Spoonbill 
Whistling Kite 


Swamp Harrier 


Bar-tailed Godwit 


Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 
Curlew Sandpiper 


Pied Oystercatcher 


Sooty Oystercatcher 
Red-capped Plover 


Pacific Gull 


Australian White Ibis 


Double-banded Plover 
Masked Lapwing 


Silver Gull 
‘ |CaspianTern | |o T O 


Little Tern OS sa 2) 
| FairyTern 4 


Singing Honeyeater | SSCS 4+ 
White-fronted Chat | T > 
Welcome Swallow | č 7 
Titte Grassbird | To wooo 





Plants on Duck Island 
17 February 2008 





Austral Trefoil Lotus australis 


Leucopogon parviflorus 


Lotus australis 


Suaeda australis 


Prominent weeds: 
* Hypochaeris sp. 
* Melilotus indicus 





Rhagodia candolleana 
Sclerostegia arbuscula 
Sarcocornia quinqueflora 


Tetragonia implexicoma 


... Rosalind Smallwood 


(successfully) with a view to seeing it 
established in local gardens. 


The island's vegetation appears to have 
re-established itself well following a wildfire 
in recent years, caused by lightning. There 
was little weed infestation, except for the 
prolific King Island Melilot, which was 
rampant. This is a significant weed on King 
Island and is reputed to have originally 
arrived there as filling in mattresses 
washed ashore from wrecked sailing ships. 


Coastal Beard-heath 
Austral Trefoil 
Seaberry Saltbush 
Shrubby Glasswort 
Beaded Glasswort or 
Samphire 
Austral Seablite 
Bower Spinach 


Cat’s Ear, Flatweed 
King Island Melilot 


Rambling on 
Moss in arid environments 


| n the book Long Forest: Mallee at the Back Door (2002), there 
is a statement: 'A surprising feature of the otherwise dry mallee 
areas are the beds of moss.’ Nature-lovers accustomed to wetter 
and more productive forests may find this association of moss 
with a dry environment surprising. 


In Long Forest, the average annual rainfall is only 450-500 mm 
and the soils are shallow, unstable, nutrient-poor and non- 
absorbent, and yet mosses are a major ground cover. The book 
lists 35 species of mosses in the reserve, and Suzanne Clark 
recorded three more in 2006. In 1986, Bronwyn Myers and her 
colleagues measured the coverage of mosses in sample plots in 
the mallee. The species Hyonum cupressiforme was especially 
widespread (present in 80% of plots) and abundant (soil 
coverage about 5%). Suzanne Clark obtained similar results in 
2006 and also showed that this species is particularly resistant to 
drying out. It has remained se over the recent drought. 





The understorey below the mallee in Long Forest is sparse, but mosses 
and lichens stabilise the soil. Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


Mosses are plants, with stems, leaves and root-like structures 
called rhizoids. They have no hard woody tissues and the leaves 
are thin, and so they absorb water and nutrients directly. They 
are known as non-vascular plants (vascular plants transport 
water through specialised tissues and vessels). 


When conditions are dry, mosses lose water rapidly and become 
dormant. The leaves shrivel and become brittle, and in some 
species they press themselves against the stem or wrap around 
it. The colours are muted and the mosses are easy to overlook 
among the leaf litter. After rain, mosses can just as easily absorb 
water. They plump up and take on vivid colours. In that state, 
they can photosynthesise, grow and reproduce. This swelling can 
start in seconds; try pouring water onto a dry moss patch as | did 
in Long Forest one day. In April 2007, | led a Woodend Bird 
Observers Club group down Long Point Track through a ‘normal’ 
dry landscape in subdued colours. Then persistent rain began 
and forced us to abandon the excursion. As we trudged back, the 
mosses already showed bright green colours. After more rain in 
May and June, large clumps of moss dotted the ground all 
through the mallee in emerald green mounds and carpets, the 
colour so vivid it almost glowed against the dark leaf litter. 


Dry-country mosses are one of the subjects of a book, A 
Practical Guide to Soil Lichens and Bryophytes of Australia’s Dry 
Country (1997). In arid environments, bryophytes (mosses and 


a STINE newsa 





In its Sy dormant state, moss is easy to overlook among the leaf litter. 
Djerriwarrh Track, 22/3/08. Photo: Marilyn Hewish 





Moss forms mounds and shows emerald green colours after rain. Long 


Point Track, 12/6/07. Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


liverworts), lichens, cyanobacteria, algae and fungi combine to 
form a boundary layer, known as a biological crust, on the soil 
surface. In the Preface, the authors wrote of these crusts, ‘they 
are recognised as essential components of healthy landscapes in 
dry areas.’ 


The book describes many ways in which moss and other soil 
crust components are of value in dry environments. Even in their 
dormant state, they increase soil stability. They reduce erosion 
by wind and rain by providing a protective layer and their ‘roots’ 
bind the soil together. Their rough surfaces retard the flow of 
water so that it can be absorbed into the surrounding soil and 
loose soil particles are trapped and settle out. They are 
especially efficient at trapping fine particles, which hold most of 
the soil nutrients. They convert carbon dioxide into soil carbon. 
They provide protection, a firm anchorage and nutrients for 
seedlings. In September 2006, Lorraine Phelan photographed 
eucalypt seedlings growing in a moss bed in burnt woodland 
along Durdidwarrah Road. The fire of January 2006 was so fierce 
there that the ground was burnt bare, but the moss had grown 
and was acting as a mulch bed (Haines 2006). Biological crusts 
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also provide food, insulation and shelter for micro-organisms in 
the top soil and for small ground-living invertebrates. 


à F ar" 





IT T 
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dressed, fertilised or watered (we’re not lawn people). Low levels 
of surface disturbance allow moss to survive. Soil crusts are 
fragile and easily destroyed by grazing, cultivation, frequent 
burning, and foot and motor traffic. 


E The book on arid-land mosses was designed as a field guide. 
| However I’m not brave enough to attempt identification of local 


: ‘| species. Less than a quarter of the Australian dry-country 


When moss absorbs water, the leaves swell and unfurl. Long Point, 


4/6/07. Photo: Marilyn Hewish 


When | searched for moss in other local woodlands, | found it 
everywhere: Bannockburn Bush, the Brisbane Ranges (burnt and 
unburnt), Werribee Gorge, the You Yangs, and White Elephant 
Reserve in the Rowsley Valley. | would now be surprised if | 
visited a woodland and didn’t find moss. Moss also grows in 
areas that have been cleared in the past: in regenerating 
shrubland (Council Trench Reserve, Bacchus Marsh), in a 10- 
year old planting of eucalypts (Rowsley Valley), and surprisingly 
in our back yard. In 16 years, the grass in our yard has been 
mown (occasionally), but never seeded, weeded, dug over, top- 





bryophytes and lichens are described; the book concentrates on 
NSW species; and a microscope and dissecting instruments are 
necessary tools. The book has, however, raised my awareness. 
Without knowing exactly which species I’m looking at, | now 
appreciate the beauty of mosses (and liverworts and lichens), 
their resilience and their vital role in dry woodlands. Suzanne 


s| Clark wrote in her thesis, 'Monitoring biological soil crusts ... 


should be included as a component of all vegetation surveys and 


=| environmental impact assessments.’ 


Clark, S. (2006) A study of the vascular and biological soil crust 
flora of the Long Forest Nature Conservation Reserve. 
Environmental Research Topic, thesis submitted for the 
Master of Environment, Botany Dept, University of 
Melbourne. 

Eldridge, D. & Tozer, M.S. (1997) A Practical Guide to Soil 
Lichens and Bryophytes of Australia’s Dry Country, Dept 
of Land and Water Conservation, Sydney. 

Friends of Werribee Gorge and Long Forest Mallee Inc. (2002) 
Long Forest: Mallee at the Back Door, Bacchus Marsh. 

Haines, N. (2006) 'Brisbane Ranges National Park, 17 
September 2006', Geelong Naturalist , Vol.42, no.6, pp 9- 
10. 

Myers, B., Ashton, D.H. & Osborne, J.A. (1986) 'The ecology of 
the mallee outlier of Eucalyptus behriana F. Muell. near 
Melton, Victoria', Australian Journal of Botany, Vol. 34, pp. 
15-39. 


A Garden Orb-weaver 


Eriophora transmarina Garden Orb-weaver. 
Family: Araneidae. Orb-weaver spiders. 


avid Rantall photographed a hairy spider in his garden at 

St. Leonards on 26 February at about 11 pm. The 
photograph (on front cover) was taken 
from a distance of about 200 mm, using a 
tripod and a flash, and a torch was used 
for focussing pre photograph. 


Eriophora transmarina is the most 
commonly known of the more than 100 
Eriophora species which are found in 
Australia. The species is distributed 
throughout every state of Australia and the 
Northern Territory. 


The Eriophora genus construct the perfect 
wheel shaped cobweb, described as a 
‘vertically refined’ wheel-web, which 
eliminates the need to hunt for prey. Of all 
methods of prey capture in spiders, the 
wheel web is the most economical in terms 
of silk, time and energy expended. A 
Garden Orb-weaver’s web is about a 
metre in width. It consists of over 20 
metres of silk, 0.005 mm in diameter, 
which can support 4000 times its own 
weight! It is usually rebuilt every night, 
often in the same location, well above the 
ground in the flight path of insects, for 
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Female resting during the day, with legs 
retracted. 


...JO Heatlie 


example across a track or a stream. Sometimes the web is left 
for reuse next evening, but usually only the bridge thread is left 
in place. There is a description and diagram of the web building 
procedure on the following webpage: http://www.geocities.com/ 
brisbane_weavers/Garden_sp.htm 


David's spider was most likely female. Its 
head, thorax and abdomen measured 
about 25 mm in length. Males only 
measure 15 to 20 mm while females may 
measure over 30 mm. The abdomen is fat 
and can look somewhat triangular shaped, 
with two humps towards the front. The 
female is found in the centre of the web at 
night, with the head end towards the 
ground, whilst the male is usually found on 
the outer part of the web. During the day 
the spider hides (see left), with its legs 
retracted against its body, beneath leaves 
or bark, or in some other suitable retreat 
near the site of its web. 


Variable in colour and patterning, most 
individuals are well camouflaged, whether 
mottled, patterned, or of uniform colour. 
The colour may be grey-brown, rusty-red, 
brick-red, yellow-ochre, olive green, or 
beige, the variation reflecting its wide 
range of habitats. Commonly this species 


is able to change colour to blend with i 
Photo: David Ranta 1S 221e to change colour to blend with its 


Continued on page 7 


Butterfly report 
...Valda Dedman 


he Common Browns seen this month are nearly all females, __ flight’. | would not have described their flight as merry; they dart 

and will soon begin egg-laying. They emerged slightly later about, but generally fly close to the ground. 
than the males last spring, mated, then rested up during the 
hottest weather. Shouldered Brown Imperial Jezebels soar high and are usually 
females also appear a few weeks after the active, but they do not like the heat. The two 
males, but the season for this species is Trevor Pescott found dead in Callahan’s 
much shorter. Adults are on the wing only Creek may merely have reached the end of 
in late Summer and autumn. their normal lifespan, but perhaps they were 
trying to keep cool. Braby* recounts how, on 
a day of hot northerly wind, he found resting 
males congregated at the entrances of 
disused gold mines at the bottom of a steep, 
sheltered and ferny gully. They were so still 
he could even pick them up with his fingers. 
Anderson & Spry also describe this butterfly 
‘down by the creeks and watercourses ... 


Little blues with chequered scale-fringes, 
two eye-spots and a tail on the lower wing 
have been causing confusion, despite 
close observation. Most have been 
Saltbush Blues, not always on saltbush. It 
is interesting to note the attraction of the 
tiny flowers of the introduced carpet weed 





for Common Grass-blue, Meadow Argus Shouldered Brown, Sprink Creek Track, darting at his own shadow on the placid 
and Saltbush Blue. The plants must have Brisbane Ranges. water, rising and falling every few minutes in 
had a good nectar flow. Common Grass- Photo: Marilyn Hewish much the same manner as the swallows in 
blues are still on the wing and will continue their untiring flight.’ 

to be around throughout the year, although 

they should become less frequent during the cooler months. 1. Quoted in Rainbow, W.J. (1907) A Guide to the Study of 
They are sun-lovers. Pioneer lepidopterists, Anderson and Spry Australian Butterflies, Wayside Press, Melb. 

(Victorian Butterflies and How to Collect Them, 1893) described 2. Braby, M. (1987) 'Behaviour of Common Imperial White 
them thus: ‘A most abundant species—the commonest of all the Butterflies’ Victorian Naturalist, 104, no. 6. 

blues. The perfect insects may be seen everywhere—meadows, 

heathland or forest being alike to their taste, and even the Observers: JN John Newman; MHe Marilyn Hewish; TP Trevor 


dustiest and driest roads are generally enlivened by their merry | Pescott; VWD Valda Dedman. 


messmate woodland on Spring Ck Tk on 21/3. 


22/3—1 fluttered repeatedly at tree hollow among bees going in and out. 
at Wye Tk. Many at Mahers Rd near Barwon Downs on 20/3. 
on en Djertwarrn Tk an 22/8. One an ack in mallee woodland on Happy Valley Tkon 248. Tk on 22/3. One on track in mallee woodland on Happy Valley Tk on 24/3. 
Common Common Grass-blue_—| Common Grass-blue_—| Eonggalg Lakes, 6 in short Lonsdale Lakes, 6 in short grass beside track _ SS O beside track MHe | 
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The spring revival in Canada and the USA, May 2007: Marilyn Hewish 
Bird Group meeting, 20 March 2008 


n May 2007, we travelled to Peterborough, Canada, to visit 
John Bottomley and Jocelyn Calvert, then to Ithaca in upstate 
New York, USA, to stay with Laura Stenzler and Ton Schat, all of 
whom have been past members of the GFNC. We wanted to 
experience the northward migration of land birds in spring, a 
migration that is more spectacular and involves more species 

than any seasonal bird movements in Australia. 


The winters in the northern USA and Canada are severe and 
most birds move south to warmer climates. They return in spring 
to breed. The warblers are well-known as migratory species. 
Each warbler has its own distinct winter and summer 
distributions. Some overwinter as far south as South America, 
while others spend the winter in the southern United States. In 
the northern USA and Canada, the spring arrival dates of the 
various species generally reflect the distances they have to travel 
from their winter range. The breeding ranges also differ. Some 
warbler species arrive and breed around Ithaca but some only 
pass through the area briefly on their way to breeding grounds 
further north. 


Most migrating land birds travel at night. Around dawn, they drop 
into wooded areas to rest for the day. Isolated patches of 
woodland in urban and rural areas therefore act as ‘migrant traps' 
that can collect temporary populations of migrating birds of many 
species (called ‘falls'). The birds travel in fits and starts, 
depending on favourable winds (from the south in spring), and 
stay put and wait out cold rainy weather. North American 
warblers are small birds, some not much larger than thornbills, 
but many species are brightly coloured in their spring breeding 
plumage. 


Our first stop was in Peterborough in Ontario. John and Jocelyn 
took us to some wetlands bordering Lake Ontario to search for 
waterbirds, which arrive relatively early. We had seen huge 
flocks of ducks, geese and swans on a visit in February 2005, but 
in 2007 most had disappeared to the north by May. However 
Tundra Swans, Northern Shovelers, Lesser Scaup and, of 
course, Canada Geese, were easy to find. The waders had not 
yet arrived and the famous staging area in the Presqu'ile Wildlife 
Refuge was completely empty. However, the Carden Plain 
Important Bird Area north of Peterborough provided us with a 
sighting of Upland Sandpipers, tall slender waders which occur in 
open grassland. The first warblers were beginning to appear in 
the district and Palm, Yellow-rumped, Black-and-white and 
Nashville Warblers were all seen. There were Yellow and Black- 
throated Green Warblers at Carden Plain. 





...Dean Hewish 


John and Jocelyn kindly drove us to Ithaca, to the home of Laura 
and Ton. As Ithaca is south of Peterborough, the warbler 
migration was slightly more advanced. The Cornell Lab of 
Ornithology, where Laura works, is next to Sapsucker Woods 
which acts as a migrant trap. As the overnight winds had been 
from the south, we were out at the crack of dawn on the first 
morning after we arrived. Many of the staff of the Ornithology lab 
are keen bird-watchers and the woods were full of people 
searching for migrants before starting work for the day. Newly- 
arrived Northern Parulas, Wilsons's Warblers and uncommon 
Bay-breasted Warblers caused some excitement. A notice board 
in the lab foyer listed the daily sightings. Morning birding starting 
at 6:00 a.m. became the pattern for our visit. 


In place of our Twitchathon, the bird-watchers in Ithaca have 
spring Big Days, when they try to see as many species as 
possible in a 24-hour period. Instead of all competing on one 
day, individuals or groups choose their own day and report their 
results on the internet. The timing of the Big Day is important and 
takes skill and intuitive judgment. Waterfowl come early and 
waders come late, so the aim is to choose the period of overlap. 
Weather conditions are studied days in advance to predict days 
of mass arrivals of land birds. Despite our lack of experience with 
North American birds, Ton and Laura let us join their team. 


The Big Day started at 3:00 a.m. with attempts to call up 
responses from Screech Owls, Great Horned Owls and Virginia 
Rails. The morning was spent in the Ithaca district looking for 
forest birds. Highlights of the day were Chestnut-sided Warbler, 
Blackburnian Warbler, Canada Warbler, Magnolia Warbler and 
brilliant Scarlet Tanager (a bird 
whose arrival we had been 
eagerly anticipating). It was 
high-paced bird-watching but 
Laura was kind enough to let 
us linger to get good views of 
the Canada and Blackburnian 
Warblers, new birds for us. We 
made a short trip back to 
Laura and Ton's garden to see 
Ruby-throated Hummingbirds, 
orange Baltimore Orioles, Wild 
Turkeys and woodpeckers at 
the feeders. Then we travelled 
north along Cayuga Lake to 
Montezuma Wildlife Refuge in 
search of waterfowl and 
waders. May's Point at 
Montezuma had Black Terns, 
colourful Wood Ducks and the 
rare Cerulean Warbler (delicately coloured in dusky blue and 
white). A flooded cornfield had a variety of waders in breeding 
plumage, including Dunlin, Lesser and Greater Yellowlegs, Least 





A Ruby-throated Hummingbird at a 
sugar feeder, Ithaca, New York, 16 
May 2007. 


| Sandpipers, Semipalmated Plovers, a Short-billed Dowitcher and 


a Wilson’s Phalarope. A variety of swallows conveniently 


a perched on an overhead power line. We identified our last 


eee waders in fading light, and ended the day at 9:30 p.m. by the 


back of the car with a dinner of corn chips, cheese and apples. 


| Overall we recorded 135 species in 20 hours. 


åa] Hawthorn Woods, near a local sports centre, is another well- 





Dean and John search the fields at Carden Plain, Ontario, for Upland 
Sandpipers, 7 May 2007. 
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known migrant trap and a good place to meet other bird-watchers 
in the early morning. Birders quietly appear and disappear 


3 among the trees and then converge on any bird calls. We found 


Cape May, Tennessee and Blackpoll Warblers there. An 
uncommon Worm-eating Warbler had been reported from a 


mountainside near Ithaca but despite a long and steep climb, we 
only heard the bird calling much further up the slope. However, a 
Hooded Warbler, a Prairie Warbler, an uncommon Louisiana 
Waterthrush and the spectacular bright blue Indigo Bunting were 
seen as compensation. 





Bird-watchers converge on a bird call at Hawthorn Woods, early 
morning, 18 May 2007; photo Dean Hewish. 


When Marilyn later plotted our sightings of the various warbler 
species on a time-line, it clearly showed the progression of 
warblers through the district. The major arrival dates were 6—7 (4 
species), 11-13 (9 species) and 18-20 May (5 species). The 
local breeding species were recorded frequently after their 
arrival. Passage migrants were recorded on only one or two 
occasions. 


We had previously visited Ton and Laura in February 2005 and 
had missed Eastern Screech Owls and Barred Owls which were 
known to be in the district. To our delight, we saw both species 


...continued from page 4 


microhabitat! It is believed that those adorned with white 
colouring lack this ability. 


The third pair of legs is shorter than the others, being used to 
rotate the prey whilst wrapping it up in silk. Flies, beetles and 
bugs are common prey. Prey may be as large as bush cricket, 
cicada, or longicorn beetle. All prey are bundled and either 
eaten in the hub of the web, or hung up for later. When food is 
plentiful, and a large insect is caught in the web, the spider will 
sever some threads to release it, in order to protect the web 
from being destroyed. If the web is badly torn by any means, the 
spider retires for the night. 


The lifespan of this species of spider is about twelve months. 
The female lays her eggs in late summer to autumn, encasing 
them in a fluffy silken cocoon which is fastened to foliage. 
During autumn, the spiderlings scatter by ballooning (ascending 
on the breeze using minute silk strands as 'balloons'), and then 
they construct their own tiny orb webs among underbrush. 


Predators of orb weavers include several bird species and 
wasps of the family Sphecidae. The wasps land on the web, lure 
the spider to the perimeter by imitating a struggling insect's 
vibrations, and then carry the spider away to be paralysed and 
stored as live food for their young. 


Toxicity is uncertain and this spider’s bite may cause mild illness 
and necrotising arachnidism (persistent ulceration) so is 


| could be easily 


=) the many fallen logs were 
| the ones mentioned in the 


J] give up, | shouted, 'Got it'. A 
I a branch high in the canopy. 


| came by at that moment and 


during the 2007 trip. A 
Screech Owl spent the day 
in a nest-box on the 
property of friends of Laura 
and Ton, a few houses 
away. It sunned itself in the 
entrance on warm days and 


photographed. Laura was 
given directions to a nesting 
pair of Barred Owls, but we 
couldn't work out which of 


directions. With more 
detailed instructions, we 
searched for nearly an hour. 
Just as we were about to 





single bird was perched on 


We finally found the Barred Owl at 
Baldwin Reserve, Ithaca, 18 May 
2007; photo David Ruppert. 


Some bird photographers 


were thrilled and grateful to 
have a chance to photograph the owl. They later sent us a 
photograph. 


Of course we saw many birds besides warblers. We left North 
America with a trip list of 189 species. When we first arrived, the 
trees were mostly bare; barely three weeks later, the tree trunks 
were hidden by a mass of fully-grown leaves. Musk Rats 
collected grass for their dens, Garter Snakes moved through the 
woods, orange newts were found on the roads, colourful 
butterflies fluttered about, and wildflowers bloomed, including 
one early pink Slipper Orchid. We too took on summer plumage. 
We wore our down coats in early May, but by the end of the 
month we were in T-shirts. The spring revival in the northern 
hemisphere is an amazing experience for a bird-watcher or any 
naturalist. We were most grateful to Jocelyn, John, Laura and 
Ton for their hospitality and expert guidance. 


probably best left alone. Although a bite usually results in 
negligible symptoms, it can cause mild local pain, numbness 
and swelling lasting about thirty minutes. Atypically the bite can 
cause strong pain for three to four hours. As for its 
aggressiveness, the University of Southern Queensland cites 
the Garden Orb-weaver as not being very aggressive to 
humans. It actually tries to escape if approached. Conversely, 
the Queensland Museum website describes this spider’s bite not 
only as hard and strong, but 'readily delivered’. My Spiderwatch 
book simply says that this spider is completely non-poisonous to 
humans and will try to leave the scene if disturbed. My own 
interpretation of all | have read is that the spider will bite if it has 
no ready means of escape from interference and/or if it feels 
threatened. 


References: 


Brunet, B. Spiderwatch — A Guide to Australian Spiders 

http://www.amonline.net.au/factSheets 
orb_weaving_spiders.htm 
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Eriophora/transmarina.html 

http://zipcodezoo.com/Animals/E/Eriophora_transmarina.asp 

http://www.heyne.com.au/gardencentre/factsheets/ 
factsheet.php/Spiders.htm 
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Short-beaked Echidna 
Short-beaked Echidna 
Southern Brown Bandicoot 


Koala 


Eastern Pygmy Possum 
Lesser Long-eared Bat 
Little Forest Bat 


Bat sp. 


Swamp Rat 


Red Fox* 
Red Fox* 
Red Fox” 


10.01.07 
07.02.08 
18.10.07 
19.01.08 
18.10.07 
18.10.07 
18.10.07 
07.02.08 
14.12.07 
29.01.08 
16.02.08 
17.02.08 
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Mammal report 
... revor Pescott 


Mammal Atlas additions—Pygmy Possums, bats and others 


Buckley Falls Park. 

Bannockburn, Stephens Road Bushland. 
Anglesea, Eumeralla Scout Camp. 
Geelong-Bacchus Marsh Road at Granite Road. 
Anglesea, Eumeralla Scout Camp. 
Anglesea, Eumeralla Scout Camp. 
Anglesea, Eumeralla Scout Camp. 
Bannockburn, Stephens Road Bushland. 
Otways, St George River near Allenvale. 
Waurn Ponds, near Deakin Uni. 

Reedy Lake. 

Swan Bay West. 


Observers: DHe, Dean Hewish; DRa, Dave Rantall; GJo, Geoff Jones; HSc, Helen Schofield; JDe, Jim Dedman; PHo, Peter Homan; MHe, Marilyn 


Hewish; TP, Trevor Pescott. 


he Short-beaked Echidna observed at Buckley Falls Park in 

January last year by Helen Schofield is particularly 
interesting in that it confirms the impression that the species 
should be in the area. They are widely distributed in the Geelong- 
Otway region, and it is important to note sightings away from 
bushland and forest. It also demonstrates the high value of the 
park for wildlife and nature conservation. It is such a pity that 
dogs are allowed free range in so much of the park. Birds in 
particular but mammals as well do not thrive where dogs are 
actively run. 


Eumeralla Scout Camp is one place that is kept dog-free and it is 
here that many small terrestrial mammals are able to live without 
that source of disturbance. Peter Homan regularly takes RMIT 
students there for mammal and other fauna survey experience, 
and he has generously made his records available for inclusion 
in our Mammal Atlas. The Southern Brown Bandicoots listed 
above should perhaps have numbered 10 for all three were 
females with one having four pouch young and another three 
pouch young. 


It is difficult at present for us to obtain accurate records of any of 
the many species of bats that we have here. Again it is with the 
help of Peter Homan and his students that we can include these 
sightings. Of the eight Lesser Long-eared Bats two were males, 
the other six pregnant females, and the two Little Forest 

Bats were adult males. The 12 or so bats that Geoff Jones saw 
at Stephens Road Bushland were flushed from a nest box and 
identification was not possible. 





There are several ways to survey the small species of bats. One 
involves the use of a harp trap which consists of an aluminium 
frame supporting vertical strands of fine nylon thread. The bats 
fly into the threads, then slide down to a canvas tray where they 
remain until released. We do not have a permit to handle bats, so 
an alternative device called an Anabat can be used. This records 
their calls on tape, then these can then be identified to species 
level by comparison against computer data. 


The Eastern Pygmy 
Possum was caught in 
a pitfall trap, a plastic 
bucket set in the 
ground so that 
wandering fauna may 
tumble in. There is no 
bait used; however 
drift-fences—plastic 
fly-wire set out as 
fences about 15 cm 
high—lead the 
animals to the pitfall. 
Eastern Pygmy 
Possums spend some 
of their time on the ground as they move from one tree to 
another, and this makes them vulnerable to not only deliberate 
traps but also to unintentional ones. Craig Allen who lives at 
Yaugher near Forrest in the Otways found one of these beautiful 
little mammals drowned in a trough of water early last year and 
recalls another meeting a similar fate on his neighbour's property 
several years before. 





Eastern Pygmy Possum caught at 


Eumeralla. Photo: Mat Kavanagh. 


Mammal trapping, Otways, 8-10 March 2008 
GPS 38 35.799S, 143 48.122E. Altitude 635m 
DSE Permit No. 10003784 


he trapping site was beside the Benwerrin-Mt Sabine Road 
at the Wye Track turn-off, around a water-hole used for fire- 
fighting. 


There was a Mountain Ash—-Messmate canopy with a mid-storey 
layer of Blackwood, Hazel Pomaderris and Musk Daisy-bush with 
a shrub layer of Mountain Pepper, groundsel (Senecio sp.), 
riceflower, Hop Goodenia, Mountain Correa, Soft Treefern, 
Mother Shieldfern, Hard Waterfern and Forest Wiregrass. 


There were 25 small Elliott traps set in the area around the 
water-hole. 
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Bait used was the standard peanut butter, honey and oatmeal 
mix. 


Results: 
07.03.08 set the traps. 
08.03.08 2 Agile Antechinuses Antechinus agilis, both 
males. 
1 Bush Rat Rattus fuscipes. 
09.03.08 3 Agile Antechinuses, 2 male, 1 female. 
10.03.08 4 Agile Antechinuses, 2 male, 2 female. 


5 Bush Rats. 


Total 15 animals in 75 trap-nights, 20% success rate. (Cont.) 


One of the Bush Rats caught on 10.03.08 was about half-grown, 
the others average adult size. 


Other fauna: 

Black Wallaby, one seen during an earlier visit to the site. 

Red Fox, scats found. 

Spencer's Skink, one on a tree trunk beside Wye Track on 
10.03.08. 

Southern Brown Tree Frog, heard calling. 

Victorian Smooth Froglet, heard calling. 

White (Ghost) Shrimp Phreatoicopsis terristris, one found under 
a piece of wood on the ground on 10.03.08. 


Birds: 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 
Crimson Rosella 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Brown Thornbill 


Eastern Yellow Robin 
Golden Whistler 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Rufous Fantail 


Next trapping 


The Narrows, Queenscliff 


This a follow-up to the trapping done in June last year. Some 
habitat improvements have been carried out since then, so 
we see if there has been any change to the small mammals 
in the area. 


Wednesday 23 April 4.30 pm, meet at the west end of 
Fraser Street to set traps. 

Thursday 24 April 8.00 am check traps. 

Friday 25 April 8.00 am check traps. 

Saturday 26 April 8.00 am collect traps. 


Further details contact Trevor on email 
ppescott@optusnet.com.au or phone 5243 4368. 





Out and about 
Ancient greens 


hen | was a child my great-aunt in New Zealand sent 

me a greenstone heart on a golden chain. It was a dark 
translucent green and decorated with gold fern leaves. It was 
made of pounamu, a 'jade' (either nephrite or bowenite), found 
only in the South Island (Te Wahi Pounamu). The Maoris used 
it for tools (including axes), weapons and adornments and on 
ceremonial occasions. Pounamu was highly prized and traded 
throughout New Zealand. It is found as boulders but formed 
deep in the earth probably at depths of more than 10 km. 
Nephrite is extremely hard and dense, composed of 
interlocking fibres. It is what is known as an amphibole, one of 
the major rock-forming minerals. 


Aborigines in Australia also traded greenstone far and wide; 
however it was a different stone, a metamorphosed heavy 
basalt, the most ancient rock in Victoria, formed originally up 
to 550 million years ago in the Cambrian age. At that time 
Victoria was covered by a shallow sea, out of which protruded 
scattered volcanoes and there were also extensive eruptions 
of basalt lava from long cracks in the seabed. In Devonian 
times when granite intrusions came close to the surface the 


original rock was metamorphosed into a variety of minerals we 


loosely term greenstones; though they often look brown, they 
are dark green inside. Victoria’s greenstones occur as 


= 








...Valda Dedman 


outcrops in discontinuous narrow belts that generally trend 
north-south (the Heathcote belt) or northwest (the Mt 
Wellington Belt). There is an isolated outlier of the Heathcote 
Greenstone Belt at George’s Hill and Gleeson’s Hill at Ceres 
and in smaller quantities at the Dog Rocks. 
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Greenstone outcrops, Mt William, 1985. 


Photo: Valda Dedman 


Greenstone is tough, fine-grained, fractures readily and is 
shock-resistant—the perfect material for making ground-edge 


_| axeheads. During the Bellarine Peninsula archaeological 


survey of 1983 | found a broken axehead in the sand dunes 


.| near Breamlea. It was made of a dense stone, so dark in 


— 
| colour that it may have come from Mt William, near Lancefield, 


where there was an extensive aboriginal greenstone quarry, 
extending over 60 hectares. Actinolite, a calcium magnesium 


| iron silicate belonging to the amphibole family, was shaped 


BP) into axe blanks. The quarry has 50 accumulations of broken 


GFNC Excursion, Mt William 1985 Photo: Valda Dedman 





4. stone, 250 shallow hollows and 18 deeper shaft-like pits cut 
| deep into the bedrock, as well as 30 flaking floors where the 


rough-shaping process was carried out. Three axe blanks 
from Mt William could be worth one possum-skin cloak. 


The Geelong greenstone is coarser-grained epidiorite, paler in 
colour but still extremely hard. An attempt was once made on 
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Broken axehead found 1983 in dunes near Breamlea. 


George's Hill to quarry it as a monumental stone, but it was 
found too difficult to work. It, too, was traded. Dawson (1881), 
writing of exchanges at great meetings at Mt Noorat noted, 
‘The aborigines from the Geelong district bring the best stones 
for making axes, and a kind of wattle gum celebrated for its 
adhesiveness. The Geelong gum is so useful in fixing the 
handles of stone axes and the splinters of flint in spears, and 
for cementing the joints of bark buckets, that it is carried in 
lumps all over the Western district.’ According to Dawson, the 
axe was ‘shaped like a wedge, and ground at one end toa 
sharp edge. At the other it is grasped in the end of a doubled 
piece of split sapling bound with kangaroo sinews, to form a 
handle, which is cemented in with a composition of gum and 
shell lime. This cement is made by gathering fresh wattle gum, 
pulling it into small pieces, masticating it with the teeth and 
then placing it between two sheets of green bark, which are 
put in a shallow hole in the ground, and covered up with hot 
ashes till it has dissolved. It is then taken out, and worked and 
pulled with the hands till it has become quite stringy, when it is 
mixed with lime made of burnt mussel shells, into a tough 
paste.' James Dawson was a Western district settler and later 
Local Guardian of the Camperdown aborigines. 


The Heathcote greenstone belt lies between two faults. 
Scattered outcrops can be seen on the Mt Camel Range, 
although much is deeply weathered and often covered by a 
dark red-brown clayey soil, which is now sought after by 
viticulturists who produce boutique red wines. On a recent visit 
to the Heathcote area, we saw hectares of irrigated vines 
covering what was formerly sheep country and before that 
box-ironbark forest or grassy woodland. Grey Box and White 
Box were still common in roadside remnants. 


we eee E a 
Greenstone, showing where the lumps had been broken off. 
Photo: Valda Dedman 





There are also narrow belts of Cambrian marine sediments, 
overlying the greenstones, mostly black shales, cherts and 
turbidites and lenses of red jasper. Gold and antimony were 
among the minerals in the geological stew 330 million years 
ago, the last time in Victoria that the earth’s crust melted to 
form intrusions. Gold mining has left its mark on the 
landscape. Today a local tourist showcase, the Pink Cliffs just 
out of town, are basically an abandoned mine site. The 
overlying red soil was sluiced away to reveal the underlying 
granite, soft and crumbly and stained orange and pink and 
cream from alkaline percolating ground water dissolving iron 
and other minerals held in cracks. It is very fragile and 
vulnerable. 


No gold was found at Ceres; however it is geologically diverse 
with greenstone, granite, limestone and sandstone found in 
close proximity. And just the other side of the Barwon River is 
the edge of the great basalt plain of western Victoria, built 
from lava flows of one and two million years old. So the oldest 
and the youngest igneous rocks come close together. 


The basalt is part of the Victorian Volcanic Plain Bioregion that 
extends from Melbourne almost to the Victorian border, and 
which has been incorporated as a Biosphere, in the hope of 
slowing down the rate of extinction of species across it. For 
more details of what is involved, please attend the meeting at 
Lara on 8 April (details elsewhere is this issue). 





Eroded granite and original red soil, Pink Cliffs, Heathcote 
Photo: Valda Dedman 
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Boneseed condemned, but the birds are bountiful 


Belcher property, Batesford 6 March 2008 
...Stuart Quick, and the Green Corps 


O n the outskirts of Geelong, the sleepy town of Batesford 
resides, containing one or two brilliant features. The most 
pleasant, serene and naturally beautiful spot is a patch of 
paradise running along side the Moorabool River, and 
surrounding the Belcher's homestead. 


It was an over cast morning, when the team showed up all 'bright 
eyed and bushy tailed’, to find an eager group of bird watchers 
standing at the front gate. Binoculars were the call, and birds 
were our target. 


As we charged off, our new informers (Barry, Lorraine, Nola, and 
Trevor) strived to hear the call of the wild (or birds as you will) 
over the crunching of gravel under our fervent feet. With a quick 
lesson in the art of stillness and higher hearing abilities, the bird 
life seamlessly erupted in a frenzy. To the left, to the right, flying 
through the sky, we saw them, even though our wit with 
binoculars left something to be desired. Before we knew it, we 
had compiled a list of almost 40 bird species, heard and seen. 
Although, | have a funny feeling that some of the birds heard 
were Barry hiding in the bushes beside us. After a long trek, we 
motivated ourselves to sit down and enjoy some refreshments at 
the Belcher’s homestead, having a friendly chat along with a 
discussion on environmental politics or what have you. 


By the end of the three-hour session, this simple Green Corps 
team was well on its way to having not only a better vocabulary in 
the bird world, but a passion to continue their work for the benefit 
of birds and bird watchers alike. We can't wait for the sharp eyes 
and ears of these enthusiastic Field Nats to return, so we can 
soak up more knowledge and show them a thing or two as well 
(there is plenty of Boneseed to go around guys). A huge thanks 
from the whole team—Stuart Quick and CVA's Green Corps 
Moorabool River restoration team. 


Da 


Members of the Green Corps Team, Batesford 


Photo: Lorraine Phelan 
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Moorabool River, Belcher property, Batesford 





Photo: Lorraine Phelan 


Bird list 


Native species 


Latin Name 

Aquila audax 

Cacatua roseicapilla 
Cacatua galerita 
Trichoglossus haematodus 
Glossopsitta porphyrocephala 
Platycercus eximius 
Psephotus haematonotus 
Cormobates leucophaeus 
Malurus cyaneus 
Pardalotus punctatus 
Acanthiza pusilla 
Anthochaera carunculata 
Acanthagenys rufogularis 
Manorina melanocephala 
Lichenostomus penicillatus 
Melithreptus brevirostris 
Phylidonyris novaehollandiae 
Eopsaltria australis 
Pachycephala rufiventris 
Colluricincla harmonica 
Grallina cyanoleuca 
Rhipidura fuliginosa 
Rhipidura leucophrys 
Artamus cyanopterus 
Gymnorhina tibicen 
Strepera versicolor 
Corvus coronoides 
Neochmia temporalis 
Dicaeum hirundinaceum 
Hiruno neovena 

Hirundo nigricans 
Zosterops lateralis 


Number of species: 


Introduced Species 


Latin name 

Passer domesticus 
Streptopelia chinesis 
Turdus merula 


Number of species: 


Common Name 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 

Galah 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 
Rainbow Lorikeet 
Purple-crowned Lorikeet 
Eastern Rosella 
Red-rumped Parrot 
White-throated Treecreeper 
Superb Fairy-wren 

Spotted Pardalote 

Brown Thornbill 

Red Wattlebird 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Noisy Miner 

White-plumed Honeyeater 
Brown-headed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Rufous Whistler 

Grey Shrike-thrush 
Magpie-lark 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 

Dusky Woodswallow 
Australian Magpie 

Grey Currawong 
Australian Raven 
Red-browed Finch (Firetail) 
Mistletoebird 

Welcome Swallow 

Tree Martin 

Silvereye 


32 


Common name 
House Sparrow* 
Spotted Turtle-Dove* 
Common Blackbird* 


3 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Breamlea, 24 January 2008 


Black Swan, many on Hospital Swamp. A few cygnets that were 
3/4 grown. 

Australian Shelduck, many on Hospital Swamp. A few at Minya 
Swamp. 

Pacific Black Duck, a few at Hospital Swamp 

Short-tailed Shearwater, many noted out to sea, moving west, 
off Black Rock area. 

Little Pied Cormorant, one at Hospital Swamp 

Pied Cormorant, at Bream Creek Mouth and at Black Rock end 
of 13th beach 

Great Cormorant, one at Bream Creek, two at Black Rocks 

Australian Pelican, a few at Hospital Swamp 

White-faced Heron, a few at Hospital Swamp and Minya Swamp 

Australian White Ibis, At Bream Creek, Black Rocks and 
Hospital Swamp 

Straw-necked Ibis, at Bream Creek, Black Rocks and Hospital 
Swamp 

Royal Spoonbill, about 25 at Hospital Swamp 

Yellow-billed Spoonbill, about 10 at Hospital Swamp 

Swamp Harrier, two at Hospital Swamp 

Brown Falcon, one at Breamlea, one at Black Rocks 

Buff-banded Rail, one crossing Lake Road near Hospital 
Swamp 

Australian Spotted Crake, one at Hospital Swamp 

Purple Swamphen, many at Hospital Swamp 

Dusky Moorhen, a few at Hospital Swamp 

Common Greenshank, a few at Bream Creek, Minya Swamp 
and Hospital Swamp 

Red-necked Stint, approximately 500 at Minya Swamp 

Pectoral Sandpiper, one noted with Golden plovers at Minya 
Swamp 

Sharp-tailed Sandpiper, hundreds at Minya Swamp, few at 
Hospital Swamp 

Black-winged Stilt, about 90 at Hospital Swamp 

Pacific Golden Plover, 15 noted in glasswort at Minya Swamp 

Red-capped Plover, one at Minya Swamp 

Hooded Plover, Two adults and 3/4 grown chick at Bream 
Creek. Two adults and tiny chick at 13th beach 


...Barry Lingham 


Banded Lapwing, two in grazed paddock on Bluestone School 
Road 

Masked Lapwing, many at Black Rocks 

Silver Gull, many at Black Rocks 

Crested Tern, few at Black Rocks 

Whiskered Tern, few at Hospital Swamp 

Galah, few at Hospital Swamp 

Eastern Rosella, few at Hospital Swamp 

Red-rumped Parrot, few at Hospital Swamp 

Blue-winged Parrot, two flying over Bream Creek 

Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo, one calling at Bream Creek 

Superb Fairy-wren, few at Bream Creek 

Striated Fieldwren, one calling at Minya Swamp 

Red Wattlebird, few at Bream Creek 

Little Wattlebird, one calling from Coast Wattle at Bream Creek 

Noisy Miner, calling at Hospital Swamp 

Singing Honeyeater, a few at Bream Creek, and Black Rocks 

White-plumed Honeyeater, calling at Hospital Swamp 

New Holland Honeyeater, calling at Hospital Swamp 

White-fronted Chat, a few at Bream Creek and Minya Swamp 

Magpie-lark, a few at Hospital Swamp 

Willie Wagtail, calling at Hospital Swamp 

Australian Magpie, In farmland 

Little Raven, many at Bream Creek and 13th beach sand dunes 

Skylark’, calling at Hospital Swamp 

House Sparrow’, a few at Hospital Swamp 

European Goldfinch’, a few at Bream Creek 

Welcome Swallow, many at Bream creek, Minya Swamp and 
Hospital Swamp 

Fairy Martin, a few at Hospital Swamp 

Clamorous Reed-Warbler, one at Hospital Swamp 

Golden-headed Cisticola, calling at Hospital Swamp 

Silvereye, calling at Hospital Swamp 

Common Starling*, hundreds at Bream Creek 

Common Myna%, a few at Hospital Swamp 


Total: 60 


Reptile report 


..Lorraine Phelan 


Spencer's Skink 02.03.08 c10 Otways, Kaanglang Road, on the burnt tree stag. TP 
Spencer's Skink 10.03.08 1 Otways, Wye Track at Benwerren-Mt Sabine Road, on tree trunk. TP 
Garden Skink 08.03.08 1 Yaugher, basking on a log. TP 


Observer: TP, Trevor Pescott 


Environmental weeds—new and emerging invaders 


Thursday 24 April, 2008 
Progress Association Hall, Torquay 


9.30 am — 


3.00 pm 


Free. Refreshments and lunch provided 


Register by 18 April 2008 with Anna Carrucan (Greening Australia) 
5231 6913 or ac.westernlakes@bigpond.com 
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Excursion to Werribee Gorge 


16 March 2008 
...Deborah Evans 


W ith a forecast temperature in the mid-thirties, only two Club spinosa, River Bottlebrush Callistemon paludosus, Yellow Gum 


members joined leaders Deborah Evans and Barry Eucalyptus leucoxylon and Tree Violet Hymenanthera dentata 
Lingham in Eastern Park at the start of the excursion. Bretan and what we think is the weed Madeira Winter-cherry Solanum 
Clifford, briefly back from Queensland, joined us at the Meikles pseudocapsicum with bright red berries. The drive in and views 
Point Picnic ground where we commenced the excursion of the steep gorge slopes above us gave us a picture of the dry 
proper—after the requisite morning tea break. eucalypt woodlands of Red Stringybarks Eucalyptus 

macrorhyncha, Red Ironbark Eucalyptus tricarpa and Red Box 

En route to Bacchus Marsh we had stopped for views of the Eucalyptus polyanthmos that make up the bulk of the Park, 
Lovely Banks Monocline, the scoria cones of the Anakies, together with the occasional White Cypress Pine Callitris 
granitic outcrops, including the You Yangs (which look quite glaucophylla and Cherry Ballart Exocarpos cupressiformis. Most 
different from the back!), and the scarp of the Rowsley Fault noticeable in the understorey of the woodlands was Scented 
along the Brisbane Ranges. Another brief stop was made to Saltbush Rhagodia parabolica (although we decided 'scented' 
admire some old Bulokes Allocasuarina luehmannii. was perhaps a misnomer, given its unpleasant smell). 


The morning was spent strolling upstream through the gorge. 
The shade in the gorge and a breeze along the river made 
walking more pleasant than anticipated. The bird life was prolific 
although we didn't see the Peregrine Falcons or Speckled 
Warblers we had seen on the 'recce' the weekend before. We did 
spot one of the Yarra Spiny Crayfish Euastacus yarraensis. 


The Werribee Gorge is up to 200 m deep and has been cut down 
in the last 1—2 million years as movement along the Rowsley 
Fault resulted in uplifted to the west, causing the rivers to be 
rejuvenated and cut rapidly through the Newer Volcanic capping 
and down through the underlying sediments. The gorge has 
followed the river’s original gentle meanders but cut down to form 
steep incised valleys with interlocking spurs. The hanging valley 
of a small stream unable to cut down as fast as the main river 
was visible at one point. 


The exposed cliffs of the gorge provide fantastic views of the 
steeply folded Ordovician sediments, with anticlines, synclines, 
faults and drag folds creating spectacular patterns in the rocks. Diana Primrose at Lion Rock 

Werribee Gorge is also an excellent spot to see the Permian Photo: Barry Lingham 
glacial sediments that have been preserved in the Ballan 

Graben, which is a down-faulted block between the two E-W 

Spring Creek and Greenvale Faults. These sediments are Lunch provided an opportunity to get out the geology books to 
remnants of a global ice age that saw ice sheets covering much see illustrations of some of the concepts Bretan and | had been 
of south-eastern Australia. The other major rock type in the Park, explaining during the walk, and to imbibe a few more litres of 
the Devonian Ingliston Granite, is only exposed further upstream, water! We then set off back to Bacchus Marsh for iced coffees 





but we saw an off-shoot in the form of a large quartz porphyry and other such decadent comestibles, before heading out on the 
dyke, as well as the contact metamorphic effects on the Bacchus Marsh-—Ingliston Road which follows the Ballarat railway 
Ordovician rocks. The dyke is off-set by a fault and can be traced line along the plateau. We hunted for graptolites, but despite 
on both sides of the river. Bretan's trained eye for cleavage and bedding planes, had to 


concede that Barry's find the previous week was definitely 
The gorge itself contains only one of the habitats present inthe beginner's luck, as we couldn't find anything as good this time. 
Werribee Gorge State Park, with the riverine vegetation including 
Common Cassinia Cassinia aculeata, Sweet Bursaria Bursaria ( Cont.) 


A brief geological history of the Werribee Gorge area 


430-500 Ordovician Deposition of sandstones and shales at the edge of Australia’s then continental shelf 
into a deep ocean basin at a tectonic plate subduction zone 

370-380 Middle Devonian Compression, folding and uplift of the sediments, adding substantially to the edge of 
Australia! 


350-370 Upper Devonian Intrusion of Ingliston granite and associated dykes 


250-270 Lower Permian Erosion of the land surface by a continental ice sheet and deposition of glacial and 
fluvio-glacial sediments 


2-70 Tertiary Extrusion of Older Volcanics and deposition of fluviatile sediments 
Extrusion of Newer Volcanics filling existing river valleys 


2-present Uplift along the Rowsley Fault rejuvenates river 
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Our final stop involved a short walk along the ridge through 
ironbark woodland on the Permian sediments to Western Bluff 
where we had a magnificent view back over the gorge, and could 
pinpoint a number of the spots we'd been to and features we'd 
seen on the walk. 


Allin all, a bit of a tiring day in the heat, but Werribee Gorge, true 
to form, never disappoints! 


References 

Birch, W.D. (ed.) (2003) Geology of Victoria, Geological Society 
of Australia, Special Publication 23, Chapter 2. 

Quick, G.W. (1988) ‘Werribee Gorge’, in Clark, |. & Cook, B. 
(eds) Victorian Excursion Guide, Australian Academy of 
Science. 


Bird list, Werribee Gorge 


...Barry Lingham 


he extreme heat deterred many members from attending our trip and the birds were less mobile than usual. Some interesting 
species were noted, but we did not get to see the Speckled Warblers and Peregrine Falcon that were seen by Deborah and 


Barry on their reconnoitre trip to this site a week earlier. 


Wedge-tailed Eagle, seen soaring high overhead along the gorge 

Brown Falcon, a pair seen soaring and hunting along the gorge 

Long-billed Corella, in a mixed flock of about 100 birds with Sulphur- 
crested Cockatoos 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, in a mixed flock of about 100 birds with 
Long-billed Corellas 

Crimson Rosella, commonly seen. 

Superb Fairy-wren, in areas with shrubby understorey. 

Spotted Pardalote, several heard 

Striated Pardalote, several heard 

Weebill, a small flock in trees at Meikles Point during morning tea. 


Brown Thornbill, in shrubs 

Striated Thornbill, several noted higher in trees 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater, common bird along the gorge. More 
numerous than a week earlier. 

New Holland Honeyeater, a few along the gorge. 

Grey Shrike-thrush, several heard 

Grey Fantail, common along the gorge. 

Red-browed Finch, small flocks along the gorge 

European Greenfinch, small flocks along the gorge 

Mistletoebird, several heard in eucalypts. 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Balyang Sanctuary, Thursday 28 February 2008 


ay Campbell, our leader, had organised a packed program 

for those of us who were able to be at Balyang that day. 
First up she had asked Trevor Pescott to give us a talk on the 
history of the sanctuary area. 


The area was always part of the Barwon River floodplain, the 
Prince Albert Bridge with a causeway across the wetland, being 
opened in 1861. Foster Fyans' home nearby was called Bellbird 
Balyang, so presumably there was a bellbird colony present. 
Belcher recorded that Plumed Whistling Duck were shot there by 
Mulder at night. In the 1950s Red-kneed Dotterel and Latham's 
Snipe were recorded there as well as nesting Black-fronted 
Plover. In the mid 1960s the new Princes Bridge was planned, 
with a huge embankment. After some controversy, it was decided 
to establish a lake in the area, following the suggestion of 
naturalists. By 2000 the lake was degraded and Trevor was 
asked to recommend changes. An outbreak of botulism 
emphasised the urgency of the matter. A specialist consultant 
devised the final layout, with some argument by Trevor and 
Eddie Walker required to maintain the island and other detail. 
The new lake was officially opened in 2007. 


We moved off to admire the result, and with the plantings by the 
water coming along well there were birds aplenty. Grey and 
Chestnut Teal were there shepherding half grown young and 
giving us excellent views. Many Welcome Swallows skimmed 
and soared over the lake, the reeds were alive with what looked 
like hundreds more, and a number, largely immature, were 
resting and preening on one of the nest boxes, giving us superb 
views of the developing plumage. A few Fairy Martins were 
detected among the swallows and a Little Grassbird was heard 
nearby. The section around the corner behind the fence with 
shallow water and a 'beach’' sheltered half a dozen Black-fronted 
Dotterel, with more ducks and Coots. Back along by the road, 
three immature Cattle Egrets were seen across the water ina 
melaleuca, prancing about their nest, the first recorded breeding 
in Victoria. Twenty five cormorant nests were counted and most 
seemed to be active. A Coot nestling was by the water anda 
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...Lynne Clarke 


vigorous discussion as to whether the swimming juvenile was a 
Coot or a Moorhen (‘It must be a Moorhen as it’s got an orange 
dot on its bill.') was settled when it was fed by a Coot. Even the 
wise can learn something new. An immature Nankeen Night 
Heron stalking about by the water was much admired, especially 
its glamorous green legs. 


The time had come for morning tea and our second talk, this time 
from Eddie Walker, from Workers for Wetlands, who had an 
impressive display of photographs of nest boxes and their 
contents, and told us how they had learned much over the years 
to increase the success of their program. He showed us some 
boxes, explaining their design, improved for ease of use and 
longevity. 


Before we left this lovely place of course we went to the river to 
see the Darters. A black male was on a nest with a well grown 
immature, a female was on another. Further down, a female was 
preening. Other Darters were flying up and down the river and 
one landed to feed an immature on another nest. A magnificent 
male was found to be perched just above us, so we could inspect 
his plumage minutely. Kay told us that twenty-seven birds had 
hatched this year, from eight nests. Just a glorious sight. Thank 
you, Kay, for a great morning. 


Bird List 

Pacific Black Duck, Grey Teal, Chestnut Teal, Australasian 
Grebe, Darter, Little Pied Cormorant, Little Black Cormorant, 
Australian Pelican, Cattle Egret, Nankeen Night Heron, 
Australian White Ibis, Dusky Moorhen, Eurasian Coot, Black- 
fronted Dotterel, Masked Lapwing, Silver Gull, Rock Dove’, 
Spotted Turtle-dove*, Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, Rainbow 
Lorikeet, Musk Lorikeet, Red-rumped Parrot, Red Wattlebird, 
White-plumed Honeyeater, New Holland Honeyeater, Magpie- 
lark, Willie Wagtail, Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, Australian 
Magpie, Pied Currawong, Grey Currawong, Little Raven, House 
Sparrow*, Welcome Swallow, Fairy Martin, Little Grassbird, 
Common Starling*, Common Myna’*. Total: 38 species 


Bird observations March 2008 
... Barry Lingham 


he first successful Cattle Egret breeding south of the Murray winged Parrots leaving their Otway summer haunts. White- 
River area has now concluded with three youngsters fledged throated Needletails have been observed in the Otways region, 
from the nest at Balyang. It is interesting to note that the Little but there have been few reports of swifts this year. 
Egret nesting colony near Corio Bay is also one of few nest sites 
found south of the Murray. Geelong is obviously the egret capital White-winged Trillers were frequently seen during the last spring 


of Victoria. season, but most have now moved on. The bird seen at 
Batesford is probably the last report for this season. As some 
Low water levels at Jerringot have suited the crakes and rails. birds head north for the winter, the lovely robins move out of their 


Australian Spotted Crake, Spotless Crake and Buff-banded have mountainous summer habitat to over-winter in the lower altitudes. 
been recorded lately. Does the low water allow us to see crakes We should start to see Flame, Pink and Rose Robins in early 
that have been present all summer, or are the birds moving into April. 
this site because of the exposed mud? 
The following observations are a selection of those submitted. All 
At the south end of Thirteenth Beach, exposed basalt forms a records will be published in the annual Geelong Bird Report. 
roosting site for summer migrant waders. This year, few birds 
had been seen there, but Gordon recorded Sanderling, Ruddy Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; DE, 
Turnstones and 26 Pacific Golden Plovers at the site in mid- Deborah Evans; DHe, Dean Hewish; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; 
March. HS, Hans Streefkerk; JH, Joe Hubbard; JN, John Newman; MHe, 
Marilyn Hewish; RGa, Rob Ganly; RT, Rosemary Turner; TP, 
Some of our parrot species are on the move, with Gang-gangs Trevor Pescott 
seen in larger flocks around The Belmont/Highton area and Blue- 


Species Comments Observer 
Lake Lorne. Sheltered on north side of the islands during strong SE 
Freckled Duck winds. 
The Rip, opposite the Point Lonsdale Lighthouse, soaring over massive 
Black-browed Albatross 1 waves in high winds. 
Black-faced Cormorant Lonsdale Reef 
Balyang Sanctuary. The third and final chick from the nest site appeared 
to have left the area today. 
Balyang Sanctuary, soaring overhead at 0815. 
Batesford, on private property. 
Highton, pursuing a magpie. 
Jerringot. Also 1 bird on 10/3/08 and 1 on 15/3/08. 
Jerringot. Main pond 
Jerringot. Main pond 
Jerringot. Main pond 
Jerringot. Also 1 bird on 10/3/08. 
Jerringot. One at either end of the main pond. 
Jerringot. Two birds noted. 
Black Rocks. Very few records this year. 
Black Rocks. Very few records this year. 
Black Rocks. This site has traditionally had 100s of stints, but there have 
Red-necked Stint been few noted this summer 
Banded Stilt Moolap Salt Works. 
Pacific Golden Plover Black Rocks. Seen on Wader Count. 
Red-capped Plover Black Rocks. One juvenile noted 
Double-banded Plover Black Rocks. Recent return 
Freshwater Lake. Almost no water left in the lake. 
Black-fronted Dotterel Balyang Sanctuary, around the shoreline 
Fairy Tern Lake Victoria. 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo Geelong Botanic Gardens. Also 70 on 20/3. 
Inverleigh. Victoria Park. 
Gang-gang Cockatoo East of Birregurra on Cape Otway Road. Flock eating Hawthorn berries. 
Belmont. Largest group seen so far this year. 
Balyang Sanctuary. Flying north. Also 3 on 16/3 at 0830; 2 on 19/3 at 
0830 
Freshwater Creek. Dickins Road. Occasionally seen here. 
Otway Ranges. Several feeding beside Benwerrin-Mt Sabine Road near 
Blue-winged Parrot Kaanglang Road. 
Jerringot 
Southern Boobook Manifold Heights. Regularly observed in low-growing tree. 
White-throated Needletail Newtown. Two birds noted ahead of approaching storm. 
Aireys Inlet, 1700 hrs. 
Otway Ranges, over Forrest. 
Sacred Kingfisher Batesford, on private property. 
Speckled Warbler Werribee Gorge. A pair noted on the Aqueduct Track 
Yellow-faced honeyeater Otway Ranges, Sheoak Picnic Ground. 
Otway Ranges, Lake Elizabeth. Parents feeding one fledgling and two 
young almost ready to leave the nest. 
Scarlet Robin You Yangs, males moving around small trees. 
Brisbane Ranges. Durdidwarrah Road. One seen and at least two 
Spotted Quail-thrush heard. 
White-winged Triller Batesford. Private property. Non-breeding male 


O 


Cattle Egret 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 


+ 
o 


Peregrine Falcon 
Buff-banded Rail 
Australian Spotted Crake 
Spotless Crake 


Latham's Snipe 
Ruddy Turnstone 
Sanderling 
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Brisbane Ranges excursion 


20 April 2008 


Leaders: Marilyn and Dean Hewish 


This is an opportunity to see some areas burnt in the 
wildfire of January 2006, view the amazing regeneration, 
and search out some of the wildlife that has returned. 
Looking at the landscape now, It’s difficult to believe it 
was black, bare and apparently lifeless only two years 
ago. We will visit Butchers Road and Durdidwarrah Road, 
two sites that were surveyed for birds by Marilyn and 
Dean Hewish throughout 2006 (Geelong Naturalist 41/10, 
page 4; Geelong Bird Report 2006, page 96). Birds are 
now numerous: Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters are often seen 
and Spotted Quail-thrush often heard. These areas turned 
up a multitude of butterflies, moths and other insects last 
summer and early autumn, although they may not be so 
active late in the season or if the weather is cool. We will 
start at Orchid Track on Butchers Road, move on to 
Durdidwarrah Road between Koala and Buckshot Tracks, 
and then have lunch at Stony Creek Picnic Ground. Other 
sites can be explored later if members of the group have 
time and energy. 


Meet: Depart 9.00 am at Adams Crt, Eastern Park, or 
9.30 am at Anakie junction (corner of Geelong-Ballan Rd 
and Staughton Vale Rd, north of Anakie). 


Bring: Lunch, morning and afternoon tea/snacks, water; 
sunscreen, hat, wet weather gear; binoculars and other 
viewing aids. The walking is reasonably flat and we won't 
be going any great distance (the bush is almost 
impenetrable in places!), but solid walking shoes or boots 
are still advised. Please don’t wear your best clothes, as 
they will inevitably get marked with soot. 


Contact: Marilyn (03 5367 3196) or Barry Lingham for 
arrangements in Geelong (5255 4291). 


A Victorian Volcanic Plains Biosphere? 


Explanatory and exploratory meeting 
to discuss the formation of a VVP 
Biosphere 


Tuesday 8 April at 7.30 pm 
Lara Community Centre Hall, Waverly Road Lara 


Hosted by Mr Rob Gell, chairman of the Mornington 
Peninsula and Westernport Biosphere Foundation Ltd. 


RSVP by email to Stuart McCallum stuartm@jc.com.au 
or by phone to Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 


Light supper provided. Bring a chair if convenient. 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Thursday 24 April 2008 


Western Paddock, You Yangs 
and Avalon Beach 


Our previous excursions to the Western Paddock have 
been. in the latter part of the year. It will be interesting to 
compare the April sightings with those of the later months. 
We will call at Avalon Beach before returning home, to 
look for migrating waders. Two members saw large 
flocks, at this time last year, flying off to the breeding 
grounds. This section of the excursion Is optional. 

Meet: 8.30 am at Corio Shopping Centre carpark, 
south-west corner adjacent to the Goulburn 
Avenue/Gellibrand Street intersection. 
(Melway 432 A8) or 9.00 am at the You 
Yangs Information Centre carpark. 

Finish: About 12.30 pm at the You Yangs. Later if 
calling at Avalon Beach. 


Bring: Morning tea/lunch 


Enquiries: Polly on 5244 0182 


Eco book group 
29 April 2008 


On borrowed time: Australia's environmental crisis 
and what we must do about it, David Lindenmayer 


Buy or borrow the book and join us at the Geelong 
Botanic Gardens Meeting Room, 8.00 pm. 


Contact Lorraine on 5243 0636 as there are some books 
on order at a bookseller (at a discounted price). 


Next mammal trapping 
The Narrows, Queenscliff 


23-26 April 2008 


See page 9 for more details. 


Mailing roster 


April: Sheila Silver 
May: Polly Cutcliffe 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2007-2008 





President Vacant 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Secretary Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@optusnet.com.au 
Treasurer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Lynne Clarke 5243 8774 alynneclarke@ozemail.com.au 
" Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
g 7 Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 neil.mcinnes@yahoo.com.au 
A s Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
‘ " Diana Primrose 5250 1811 dprimrose4@bigpond.com 
E " Hans Streefkerk 5264 5235 streef@bemail.com.au 
i i Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@westnet.com.au 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 








Coming events 


APRIL 2008 MAY 2008 
1 AGM—Members Night 6 General Meeting: Gene technology—Tim Billington 
8 Plant Group: Meeting at Lara re Victorian Volcanic 13 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
Plains Biosphere Bird Group: Birds from Buckley’s to the Break re- 
20 Excursion: Brisbane Ranges visited—Gordon McCarthy, Valda Dedman & Trevor 
Leader: Marilyn Hewish Pescott 
17 Bird Group: OBP update—Chris Tzaros, Birds Australia Mammal Group: Survey 
23-26 Mammal trapping: The Narrows, Queenscliff Excursion: Beeac area. Leader: Joe Hubbard 
24 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: You Yangs & Avalon Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Beach Boneseed pull—You Yangs. Leaders: Rob Beardsley, 
29 Eco Book Group Claire & Dennis Greenwell 


Consider this for your bookshelf 


A Complete Guide To Native Orchids of Australia 
David L Jones 


This beautiful book lists all 1304 species in Australia and island territories, 
most with a colour photograph. RRP $75.00 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 28 April 2008. 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: |lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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